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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED.—XV. 





The expression, “I see where it says in 
the paper that,” is common among unedu- 
cated people, and sometimes gets into print. 
Educated people would say: “I see that 
the paper says.” 

“Go and answer the telephone” is not so 
good as “Go answer the telephone.” 
“And” should not he used for “to.” Say 
“TI told him I would go to see him,” not 
“go and see him.” 

A distinction should be made between 
“further” and “farther.” “Farther” is 
literal, “further” is figurative. The words 


are correctly used in these sentences: “I 
went further [in dealing with him] and 
told him that I refused to go farther [on 
the road] with him.” “She said, further, 
that she was farther along in years than I.” 
“Tf I should argue further with you, I 
could say that you might go farther and 
fare worse.” 

Avoid the split infinitive, even if it does 
have the prestige of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Mr. Justice Harlan’s 
achievement, “To directly, and not as a 
mere incident to other and innocent pur- 
poses, regulate.” 

Remember that “but” may be a prepo- 
sition, and in such cases should be followed 
by the objective, or accusative, and not by 
the nominative. “ For none shall know but 
thou,” in one of the lyrics of “ Natoma,” 
should read, “For none shall know but 
thee,” even if the rhyme had to be revised. 

A holocaust means primarily a sacrifice, 
a burnt offering the whole of which is con- 
sumed at one time, but by an extended use 
it may mean the loss of many lives by ‘the 
burning, for instance, of a theatre or of a 
factory. 

“Pretentious” is wrongly used in the 
sense of elaborate, sumptuous, grand. 
“ Pretentious ”’ means characterized by pre- 
tension or by specious or egotistical claims ; 
marked by pretence, conceit, or display. 

“T compliment you on the excellency of 
your publication,” says a reader. He means 
“excellence,” of course. 

“On” is not necessary before dates, like 
“July 3” or “Friday,” and so it is better 
to leave it out. “Last” and “next” 
should generally not be used with the days 
of the week, although sometimes they are 
needed. 

Do not use “that” referring to an adjec- 
tive expression, as in the sentence, “His 


” 
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experience with Chicago life gave him a 
great dislike for that city.” Substitute 
“life in Chicago,” and the sentence is right. 

Avoid using “the same” for “it” or 
“them.” “I have received your book, and 
shall lose no time in reading the same,” may 
give false encouragement to a young writer, 
but why not say: “I shall lose no time in 
reading it’ ? The oath of allegiance re- 
quired of citizens of the United States 
reads : “ Further, I do solemnly swear that 
I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic ; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same ; and that I 
take this obligation freely, without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion: 
So help me God.” It is a question whether 
“the same” in this oath does not gram- 
matically refer to the enemies of the United 
States, foreign and domestic. 

Do not misuse “him” for “his” in such 
phrases as “Do you remember his protest- 
ing?” The question as written is correct. 

Don’t be unnecessarily explicit, like the 
Kansas City editor, who, writing of the poet 
Whittier, says : “ He was never married to 
any woman.” 


%” 


Do not separate closely-connected clauses. 


A horrible example of this fault is furnished 
by the Woman’s Home Companion, which 
says: “Alfonso XIII was the son of Al- 
fonso XII, who died five months before he 
was born, at the age of twenty-eight.” 
Again, the Evanston News says: “ The en- 
gagement of Miss Margaret Roesing, 
daughter of Mr. B. Roesing, No. 2711 
Harrison street, has been announced to Ar- 
thur Croxson.”. The Detroit Free Press 
recently declared: “They were publicly 
married on the grandstand on Congress 
street, Ypsilanti, after a two-days’ courtship 
in the presence of hundreds of spectators.” 
A concern in Decatur, IIl., received this 
order from Missouri: “Ship at once I 
Black Skirt No. 107 for fleshy woman made 
of taffeta, with bias flounce.” An advertise- 
ment in the Rockford (Ill) Register 
reads: ‘“ Wanted— Boys to weed onions 
over fifteen years of age.” A St. Louis 
hardware firm advertises: “ Large, heavy 
push-spring farmer’s knives,” and the Al- 
gona (Ia.) Advance prints this advertise- 
ment : “ For Sale — House in a good neigh- 
borhood by a widow lady three stories high 
and heated with furnace.” 
Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


MAGAZINE TRIPS AND STUMBLES. 


Nowadays, when readers and editors are 
of necessity extremely well-read people, and 
when authors are taught to train them- 
selves to such nicety of accuracy (tauto- 
logical, but expressive ), it would seem that 
errors in print should be rare indeed ; and 
yet in our prominent magazines one may 
come across stories or articles which con- 
tain ridiculous perversions of the truth. A 
short time ago, for example, the Saturday 
Evening Post used a “filler” entitled “A 
Chinese Version,” purporting to be written 
in Chinese English. Here is a sample sen- 


tence: “Little lautomobliles are usually 
blorn lound Chlistmas and blirthdays.” Of 
course, the author knew that the Chinese 
interpolate a good many I's into English ; 
but he did not know that they do it on a 


scientific basis. All such changes of words 
and letters belong to the science of lan- 
guage ; the Chinese tongue cannot accom- 
modate itself to the English r, which it al- 
most invariably changes to 1. In the quoted 
sentence only two words contain the | in the 
right place: ’round becomes “’lound,” and 
Christmas changes to “Chlistmas.” But 
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this whole “filler” was written in the same 
absurd fashion, placing I’s everywhere, in- 
discriminately. If the writer had said 
“boln” instead of “blorn” it would have 
come nearer the mark. Yet all this wrong 
dialect slipped by readers and editors. 

I remember reading a story a year or two 
ago in one of the high-class magazines — I 
cannot now recall which—that centred 
about a gypsy camp into which the hero 
wandered. The gypsies very obligingly told 
him about their language and customs, 
giving him various words of the former. 
The writer of this, I presume, had read 
Borrow’s books, for the words “ Kosko 
divvus ” were used as a greeting, instead of 
the more usual “Sarshan,” or “ Kushto 
bak.” But the idea of a gypsy telling an 
absolute stranger anything about his lan- 
guage! I met an English gypsy in Chi- 
cago the other day, and it was all I could 
do to pierce his reserve in this direction, 
even after speaking to him in his own 
tongue. 

It is dangerous business for a writer to 
attempt to show any familiarity with un- 
usual subjects, when that knowledge is but 
slight, and gained at second-hand, at that. 
“ Atmosphere” is just like the story itself ; 
the author must steep himself in it until 
he has all phases of it at his fingers’ 
ends. He may make good use of happen- 
ings that are uncommon or unusual if he 
accounts for them logically and easily; if 
he overlooks doing this, a manuscript 
Reader is likely to lay the story aside 
without going further, unless it be very well 
written otherwise. 

Sometimes, however, an error of this na- 
ture will go through. Here is a case in 
point, from a story by Edgar Franklin, 
which appeared recently in the Argosy: 
The hero was riding on a Pullman, and as 
his station was reached, he “rose and 
reached for his overcoat, caught up his 
suit-case, and fell in line as they began to 
leave the car.” Here are two things for 
the writer to avoid, and one for him to 
make use of. A Pullman porter never, as 
a rule, allows his passengers to take out 


their own suit-cases. If the story had men- 
tioned that the hero refused to let the 
porter carry his grip, or if it had contained 
valuables, his action would have been ac- 
counted for logically. As it was, the story 
centred largely around that suit-case, and 
the reader’s attention being fixed on it, he 
would be unlikely to miss such an obviously 
illogical action. The second point is a mat- 
ter of grammar. As the sentence reads, 
the hero fell in line as his overcoat and 
suit-case began to leave the car. A preced- 
ing sentence states that several passengers 
were in line, but that fact would not extend 
to the sentence in question as written. The 
point for the young writer to notice and 
imitate is this— “reached for his overcoat 
and caught up his suit-case.” The young 
writer would very likely write “caught up 
his overcoat and his suit-case,” and let it go 
at that. The two verbs express two sepa- 
rate actions, which might easily be ex- 
pressed by one verb, but not nearly so well. 

Illustrations also creep into the best 
magazines with errors of the same sort. I 
remember seeing one depicting a scene in 
an Italian railroad coach, which showed the 
interior of a Pullman! In one of the late 
issues of St. Nicholas a heading showed a 
typist seated at a machine in which the 
paper was so placed that writing would 
have been a logical impossibility. Seeing 
that started me on a hunt for other illogical 
illustrations, and in the same magazine I 
found a full-page picture showing a deer 
fleeing from a forest fire ; but according to 
the illustration he was proceeding toward 
it, coming from an opposite direction ! 

On the other hand, it is a pleasure to 
come across a story in which the author 
shows that he is conversant with some of 
the minutia of life. For instance, in one of 
the O. Henry stories where a few words of 
Spanish are introduced, the colloquial 
Spanish-American is used instead of the 
pure Spanish, used by so many writers and 
culled from a dictionary. These small de- 
tails are very important in the short story, 
and can easily make or mar it for the 
reader. H. Bedford-Jones. 

Exorn, Ill. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
idea that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any 
one who has anything helpful and practical 
to say. Articles should be closely con- 
densed; the ideal length is about 1,000 
words. 


e * 


Horace Smith, author of stories of adven- 
ture, hasn’t much confidence in editorial 


. 


judgment of the comparative strangeness of 
truth and fiction. 

“TIT once sent a story to an editor who 
published fact stories,’ he says. 

“*ITt’s too much like fiction,’ he said. 

“Then I sent it to an editor who dealt in 
hetion. 

“*It’s too probable to be believed,’ he 
said. 

“Now what was it?” 


e *-e 


It is a common thing for authors to say 
that the characters they have created work 
out their own destiny as soon as, in the 
author’s mind, they have become things of 
life. William Dana Orcutt puts it well in 
speaking of his book, “ The Spell,” the in- 
spiration for which he got in Florence 

“It was there,” says Mr. Orcutt, “that I 
was inspired to write a novel all intellec- 
tual, with an entire absence of the physical. 
Then, when I got the characters they got 
hold of me and did it all themselves. 

“That is the way it is in writing novels. 
Plan your characters as you will, composite 
pictures of real life or what not, if you 
make them real they will control the situa- 
tions to the end. In ‘The Lever’ the set- 
ting is altogether different ; it is a story of 
business life, but the situation is the same, 
it is the characters and their will that are 
dominant. 

“What is a novel, anyway ? What makes 
a novel? It is a picture of some definite 
point, some human note, which brings out 
phases of life.” 


* 


* - 


E. Phillips Oppenheim, talking with Wal- 
ter Leon Sawyer, complained that some- 
times his characters take things into their 
own hands and tie up situations in bow- 
knots, whence they are released by the char- 
acters themselves, instead of by the delib- 
erate procuremént of the novelist. “The 
women are the worst,” said Mr. Oppenheim 
plaintively. “ Leave them all right at night, 
and in the morning you will find that they 
have jumped over the fence.” Other 
writers, as Mr. Sawyer calls to mind, have 
had similar experience. In Mr. Morgan’s 
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collection is an unpublished letter of Thack- 
eray’s which affixes opprobrious terms to 
the obstructive tactics of Lady Castlewood, 
and Dickens is reported to have spoken 
most unkindly of dashed Little Dorrit. 


* 


Speaking of his work, by the way, Mr. 
Oppenheim says: “I like to go about in 
the restaurants of strange cities. I’ve got 
many of my plots in restaurants just watch- 
ing a little party at one of the tables. I 
begin to wonder what they met for — what 
they are saying to each other —and before 
I know it I have a story.” 


«* 


According to a publisher’s note, the editor 
of a prominent daily often returns manu- 
scripts to their respective authors with 
“H. I.” written upon them in blue pencil 
by himself, as his way of saying: “ Put 
human interest into your story.” The ad- 
vice is good, for human interest is the first 
requisite for a good story, but an editor 
ought not to mark a manuscript submitted 
to him for examination, even for the pur- 
pose of giving good advice. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Thomas Addison, whose story, “St. An- 
thony’s Vision,” was published in Ainslee’s 
for May, is a business man, and writes only 
for recreation, that is, when he feels like it, 
and has the time. “St. Anthony’s Vision” 
is his first story, and was offered to five 
magazines before Ainslee’s accepted it. 
There have been a dozen requests for the 
dramatic rights, and they have finally been 
given to Frank Ferguson, of New York, 
author of many vaudeville “headliners.” 
Mr. Ferguson is making the story into a 
playlet for a woman of importance in the 
theatrical world, a member of the New 
Theatre company. Mr. Addison has done 
no other literary work, with the exception 
of a three-act play, entitled “ Meyer & Son,” 
a drama dealing with the marriage of Jew 
and Gentile, which was produced at the Gar- 
den Theatre, New York, March 1, 1909. Al- 


though it created considerable discussion, it 
was not a financial success, and was with- 
drawn after two weeks. Mr. Addison has 
another story, “Taking Hostages from 
Caesar,” nearly ready, but it has not been 
offered for publication as yet. 


Jennie Brooks, author of the sketch, “A 
“Leading of Providence,’” in Lippincott’s 
for May, was born in Cincinnati, but is the 
daughter of a Massachusetts man, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, who was for many years the 
teacher of a classical school for boys in Cin- 
cinnati. She herself is a graduate of Ox- 
ford College, in Ohio. Although she had 
written for some years for Short Stories, 
the Outlook, the now-defunct Chap-Book, 
the Interior, the Western Christian Advo- 
cate, the Observer, and various newspapers, 
her first real success was with her story of 
bird-life, “Ways of the Kentucky Car- 
dinal,’ published in Harper’s Magazine for 
March, 1906. Since then she has been quite 
a frequent contributor to Harper’s, and has 
written for Lippincott’s, the Kansas Maga- 
zine, Country Life in America, St. Nicholas, 
and many newspapers. Everything she 
writes is of bird-life, or out-of-door life of 
some kind—of trees or woods—and her 
work in Country Life in America, yet to ap- 
pear, is of butterfly migration in Kansas. 
Miss Brooks has also written a few verses, 
which have been published as carols at 
Christmas. 


H. Perry Robinson, author of the stories, 
“Until I Married Euphemia,” apppearing in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and of “ Essence 
of Honeymoon,” in Harper’s Bazar, is an 
Englishman, and was born in India. He is 
a brother to Phil Robinson, author of many 
books, and E. Kay Robinson, author of sev- 
eral. Mr. Robinson has been special corre- 
spondent of the London Times in the 
United States since last fall, and before that 
was special correspondent in the Philippines, 
and previously in the West Indies. He lived 
in this country for fifteen years, until 1900, 
when he owned and edited the Railway Age, 
and contributed to the Atlantic Monthly, the 
North American Review, Scribner’s Maga- 
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zine, McClure’s Magazine, and other publi- 
cations. The stories in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Harper's Bazar are extracts 
from a book, ‘“ Essence of Honeymoon,” 
which is to be published by Harper & 
Brothers in this country and by William 
Heinemann in England. Mr. Robinson's 
previous books have been: “Men Born 
Equal,” published by Harper & Brothers ; 
“The Twentieth Century American,” pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons; “The 
Autobiography of a Black Bear,” published 
by the Macmillan Company in this country 
and by Black in England ; and “A Book of 
Distinguished Animals,” published in Eng- 
land by William Heinemann. 


Grace M. Sissons, whose story, “ Miss 
Sally of Bear Branch,” appeared in the 
Woman’s Home Companion for April, is 
the daughter of a Presbyterian minister, and 
keeps house for her father at their country 
place, near Laclede, Mo. She is a graduate 
of Boston University, and has been writing 
for less than two years, but she has sold 
stories to the Youth’s Companion, the 
Woman’s Home Companion, McClure’s 
Magazine, and to nearly all of the better- 
grade religious and Sunday school periodi- 
cals. She is now at work on a series of 
Kentucky sketches, based on her experience 
as a mission teacher in the mountains. 


Jean M. Thompson, author of “ The Min- 
now Twins,” in Harper’s Bazar for April, is 
a native of the New England town of Guil- 
ford, Conn., but has made her home for 
some years in Morsemere, Yonkers, N. Y., 
on the edge of a great hill commanding a 
wonderful view of the Hudson river and 
the Palisades. In the midst of such pictur- 
esque surroundings, Mrs. Thompson has 
been writing books and verse and children’s 
stories, and through her tireless industry, 
especially in the latter field, she has become 
known as a prolific writer. Her first book, 
“Water Wonders,” published by Double- 
day, Page, & Co., presents to the children a 
mass of valuable scientific data, described 
with all the charm and simplicity of a fairy 
story. She is the first woman to write on 
“‘water,” and her book, elaborately illus- 


trated with “etchings by Jack Frost,” and 
treating of the “mysteries and beauties of 
the snow,” and dew and rain, is the first 
book of the kind since Tyndall’s “ Forms of 
Water.” Mrs. Thompson has written short 
stories ever since she was fourteen years 
old, and her work in that field has been 
published in such magazines as Harper’s 
Bazar, the Woman’s Home Companion, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and others. Re- 
cently she has written several children’s 
plays and cantatas, some of which have been 
set to music. Her musical Christmas play, 
“How Santa Claus Explained,” is being 
prepared by the Asa Hull Company for the 
coming Christmas season. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Abbott. —Eleanor Hallowell Abbott ( Mrs. 
Fordyce Coburn) says that her characters 
are always wholly imaginary, and that she 
has never put a real person in a story. Her 
stories are made to revolve around the title, 
rather than an outgrowth of any plot. Once 
a satisfactory title occurs to her, she fol- 
lows it in exactly the same manner as the 
detective who is pursuing a clue. 

Mrs. Coburn is a slow, careful worker. 
All of her writing is done on a typewriter, 
even to the first drafts of her work. Very 
frequently she spends the entire day at the 
machine. In the course of eight years she 
has published some twenty stories. For 
two successive years she won a $1,000 prize 
in Collier’s short-story contest with “ The 
Very Tired Girl” and “The Sick-a-Bed 
Lady.” 

In the writing of the last-named story she 
devoted twelve hours each day for nine 
days, and this, she says, is with one excep- 
tion the quickest story-making she has ever 
accomplished —the average story worrying 
anywhere from a month to a year out of 
her normal leisure and pleasure. — Boston 
Globe. 

Dix.— Beulah Marie Dix became a stu- 
dent of the history of the seventeenth cen- 
tury when a very young girl, and early 
began to weave fascinating tales of knight- 
hood. In and out of college she spent 
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much of her time reading the less-known 
dramatists of the Jacobean period, and 
family memoirs of the time of the great re- 
bellion in England. Entering into the work 
with her characteristic determination to put 
realism into her smallest attempt, she wrote 
“The Blount of Breckenhard,” a story told 
in imaginary letter form, which was so 
adroitly done that many of the critics ac- 
‘cepted it as a collection of genuine letters, 
and seriously reviewed them as such. One 
library in Massachusetts even listed it among 
the biographies. 

Miss Dix followed this period of story 
and play writing for ten years, and at the 
end of that time she had become so thor- 
oughly impregnated with the spirit and the 
speech of the age that her own vocabulary, 
and even her personal letters, showed its 
effect. 

“Indeed,” she laughingly answered, “I 
had to learn my own language all over 
again. I well remember one of my first at- 
tempts in forming a story dealing with 
modern men and women. I asked my 
friend, Miss Carrie A. Harper, also of Rad- 
cliffe, to look it over. She had n't proceeded 
far before she put it down with a laugh, 
saying : ‘Why, Beulah, your characters are 
still talking seventeenth century.’” — Bos- 
ton Globe. 

Hooker.——Brian Hooker, who wrote the 
libretto of “ Mona,” the grand opera that 
won the $10,000 prize offered by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, says : — 

“T began work on the libretto in March, 
1909, although Dr. Parker had suggested the 
idea of an opera to me shortly after the 
announcement of the contest, and I finished 
it on September 14, 1910, the day before the 
contest closed. Both Professor Parker and 
myself worked over it again and again, and 
there was some strenuous rushing at the 
end, I can tell you! And our work is not 
yet completed, for during the summer we 
are going to work to get the words and 
music into even more perfect conjunction 
than they are at present. This question of 
getting words that can be sung is a momen- 
tous one, but I see no reason why the Eng- 
lish language should not be made singable. 


Just think how beautifully the English Bible 
goes to music. 

“The trouble seems to me to be that, 
while singing is always quantitative, English 
poetry has been built up by stress and ac- 
cent. A composer must work, then, with 
quantities, rather than with accents, in set- 
ting his words to music. This is what we 
have tried to do in the case of ‘Mona’! I 
have written the libretto in Tennysonian 
blank verse, but this is only for reading pur- 
poses. It has been set to music as if it were 
prose, and everywhere we have striven to 
match the quantities. I sincerely hope that 
we have succeeded, and I feel that we have. 

“It seems strange in this connection that 
while music and the drama and painting all 
have schools where their rules may be 
taught, literature has no such schools. The 
writer must learn the rules by himself if he 
is to learn them at all. It is ridiculous to 
say that such a schooling would destroy 
spontaneity —a knowledge of one’s tools 
never harms any one. Professor Parker, for 
instance, is thoroughly schooled in the rules 
of his art, yet there is nothing dry or aca- 
demic in the music of his opera. I am sure 
the public will realize this when they hear 
the love music. If it were not for its 
imaginative beauty, the charge of being 
erotic might be brought against it, and I 
do not think it presumptuous in comparing 
it, at least partly, with the love duet in 
‘ Tristan.’ ”’ 

Asked to tell something about himself, 
Mr. Hooker replied : — 

“There is very little to be told. After 
being graduated from Yale, in 1902, I was 
for six years an instructor in rhetoric, and 
since then I have been a free lance. I have 
written a number of essays, several stories 
on archaic subjects, and two novels. My 
heart is in poetry, which I have been writ- 
ing ever since I can remember. I write it 
now whenever I have the time, though I fear 
nowadays a man cannot support himself by 
writing poetry.” — New York Tribune. 


Pryor.— Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, who is 
eighty-one, wrote her novel, “ The Colonel’s 
Story,” with her own hand, and the manu- 
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script was so clear and legible that it was 
not typewritten for the printers. “When 
my work takes hold of me,” Mrs. Pryor 
says, “I often write far into the night, and 
sometimes I wake up at five o’clock in the 
morning and write. Otherwise I couldn't 
work at all.” 

Stowe.— The Life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe by Charles Edward Stowe, her son, 
and Lyman Beecher Stowe, her grandson, 
tells how Mrs. Stowe became an author. 
When she was teaching in Cincinnati she 
won a prize of $50 for the best short story 
submitted to the Western Magazine. 

In a letter to Mrs. Follen, written imme- 
diately after the publication of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. Stowe gave these inter- 
esting facts : “ During long years of strug- 
gling with poverty and sickness, and a hot, 
debilitating climate, my children grew up 
around me. The nursery and the kitchen 
were my principal fields of labor. Some of 
my friends, pitying my trials, copied and 
sent a number of little sketches from my 
pen to a number of liberally-paying annuals, 
with my name. With the first money that I 
earned in this way I bought a feather bed ! 
For, as I-had married in poverty and with- 
out a dowry, and as my husband had only 
a large library of books and a great deal of 
learning, the bed and pillows were thought 
the most profitable investment. 

“After this I thought I had discovered 
the philosopher's stone. So when a new 
carpet or mattress was going to be needed, 
or when at the close of the year it began to 
be evident that my family accounts, like poor 
Dora’s, ‘wouldn’t add up,’ I used to say 
to my faithful friend and factotum, Anna, 
who shared all my joys and sorrows, ‘ Now, 
if you will keep the babies and attend to the 
things in the house for one day, I’ll write a 
piece, and then we shall be out of the 
scrape.’ 

“So I became an author—very modest 
at first, I do assure you, and remonstrating 
very seriously with friends who had thought 
it best to put my name to the pieces by the 
way of getting up a reputation, and if you 
see a wood cut of me, with an immoderately 
long nose, on the cover of all the United 





States almanacs, I wish you to take notice 
that I have been forced into it contrary to 
my natural modesty by the imperative so- 
licitations of my dear 5,000 friends and the 
public generally.” 

About the last of January, 1850, Mrs. 
Stowe went to Boston from Brunswick, Me., 
where she was then living. Shortly after 
this visit she was seated in her pew in the 
college church at Brunswick during the 
communion service. “She “was alone with 
her children, her husband having gone away 
to deliver a course of lectures. Suddenly, 
like the unrolling of a picture scroll, the 
scene of the death of Uncle Tom seemed to 
pass before her. 

“That Sunday afternoon she went to her 
room, locked the door, and wrote out, sub- 
stantially as it appears in the published edi- 
tions, the chapter called ‘The Death of 
Uncle Tom.’ As sufficient paper was not at 
hand, she wrote a large part of it in pencil 
on some brown paper in which groceries 
had been delivered. It seemed to her as if 
what she wrote was blown through her mind 
as with the rushing of a mighty wind. In 
the evening she gathered her little family 
about her and read them what she had writ- 
ten. Her two little boys of ten and twelve 
years burst into tears, sobbing out : ‘ Oh, 
mamma, slavery is the most cruel thing in 
the world!’ This was the beginning of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ She was not appa- 
rently conscious of what she had done, nor 
did she immediately consider making use 
of the fragment she had written.” 

The story was written mostly in Bruns- 
wick. Some of the chapters were written 
in Boston while Mrs. Stowe was visiting her 
brother, Edward Beecher, and part of the 
concluding chapter in Andover. 
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CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








From a Publisher’s Point of View. — Frank 
Nelson Doubleday has been a publisher or a 
publisher’s assistant ever since boyhood. “I 
had gone to work in a stationery store at 
the age of fourteen,” Mr. Doubleday said, 
giving me some details of his life. “ Paper 
suggested books. I told the Scribners they 
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had the chance of hiring a mighty willing 
Office boy for $3 a week. They accepted the - 
chance, provisionally. I worked along, go- 
ing from one department to another, until 
1886, when I was made manager of their 
magazine. After a partnership with S. S. 
McClure, I borrowed $5,000 and went into 
business for myself.” 

“You became acquainted, of course,” I 
said, “ with the eminent writers of that pe- 
tiod ?” 

“T was brought into direct contact with 
some of the masters of the craft. Writers 
were just learning to be business men, and 
there were not very many of them, at that. 
The country is full of writers to-day, most 
of whom are mediocre workmen. A boom 
came into publishing, and persons who 
could write coherently and entertainingly 
were solicited, grew independent, and learned 
how to value their product. Finally, the best 
authors demanded and received about ninety 
per cent. of the profits. Bookmaking has 
three departments — writing, manufacturing, 
and selling—the sellers being called the 
publishers. There is so much competition 
now that publishers are compelled to do 
their own printing and binding.” 

“What kind of books are the most profit- 
able, aside from those on the better life, 
which is farming ?” 

“Simple stories of humanity ; wholesome 
pictures of honest love. The problem novel, 
which attemps hazardous tests with sex rela- 
tionship, may cause a temporary stir, but it 
does not last. The normal American stays 
at home and respects his wife. Garish tales 
of infidelity are so palpably commercial that 
they fail to impress.” — James B. Morrow, 
in the Boston Globe. 


How an Editor Works. —Amos R. Wells, 
editor, author, poet, orator, and family man, 
has a unique way of doing his work that 
might be useful to other busy men. In spite 
of the diversity of interests and the enor- 
mous correspondence with which he is 9c- 
ecupied, he always keeps his desk absolutely 
clear of everything but one piece of work. 
After seeing the piled-up desks of some men, 
notably newspaper workers, the sight of Mr. 
Wells’ broad table, with no crowded cubby- 


holes or unsightly, dust-gathering heaps of 
papers scattered over it, is a relief. 

There is no need to ask Mr. Wells how he 
manages to keep his desk in such an orderly 
condition. When one enters the room in 
which he works, at the top of Tremont 
Temple, there is a vague impression that a 
house-cleaning is going on. Behind Mr. 
Wells’ big swivel chair, flat on the floor, are 
perfect heaps of things, proof sheets, new 
books, pictures, letters received and to be 
sent, clippings from papers and magazines, 
everything that can possibly have any affinity 
to a man of letters. 

The first question that comes is: “‘ Why, 
Mr. Wells, have I interrupted a cleaning 
day ?” ‘ 

“Cleaning day?” says the professor, in 
surprise. “Why, no; what makes 
ask ?” 

“Why,” in some confusion, “those things 
on the floor.” 

“Oh!” with a shout of laughter, “that’s 
my working bench. I never keep but one 
thing in front of me; then I can concentrate 
upon the work in hand. When I come in in 
the morning there are big piles of things on 
my desk. If I had them where I could see 
them all the time I should get to feeling so 
driven that I would never get anything fin- 
ished, so I just sweep the whole lot down 
there out of my sight. When I get ready to 
go to work, I take up the first thing, or the 
thing that I know to be the most important. 
When that is finished I get rid of it, and 
then just reach around and find the next 
thing and get that done, and so on, and by 
night the floor is clear, and my desk can be 
dusted without disturbing either the worker 
or the work. Don’t you think it is a very 
good way to work ?” — Boston Globe. 


you 


The Philosophy of Slang. — Professor George 
Clinton Densmore Odell, professor of Eng- 
lish in Columbia, regards slang as a great 
menace to the language. 

“T believe it originates,” said he, “ among 
the people who have not the words to ex- 


press abstract ideas. They are accustomed 
to many physical objects, and they try to 
express abstract ideas by means of these 
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images applied to something they were not 
meant to express. 

he then says ‘flag it’ when he wishes to 
stop anything. The feet in running strike 
the ground hard, and so he says ‘beat it.’ 

“I believe that slang retards greatly the 
expression of ideas, since it gives a limited 
and very crude idea of what is in the 
speaker’s mind. 

“There is at the present time a certain 
movement toward slang in the literature of 
the day, until it is a question whether litera- 
ture shall be written in the language of ideas 
or that of crude images that are used to ex- 
press those ideas. 

“T do not think that slang will ever force 
its way into polite society, though in a 
way the originator of slang is a sort of poet, 
since he expresses things through symbol- 
ism.” — New York World. 


Chapter Headings in Novels.— There is a 
good deal to be said, according to the Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, for the growing fashion of 
omitting chapter headings, tables of con- 
tents, and page headings, other than the 
general title, from novels. Why, it asks, 
should chapters be labeled like cheap goods 
in a shop window, “ Expectation,” “ Tempta- 
tion,” “Remorse,” “ Discovery,” or “Our 
Hero Sees a Little More of the World,” “A 
Nocturne in Silver,” and so on? “We 
have been trapped into making these re- 
marks,” it goes on, “by two things — one, 
the absence from a clever novel of all labels 
or tags, or even a verse from that old 
Rubdiyat which has become, like the famous 
French partridge, repellent from repetition ; 
and the other thing was an English author’s 
complaint, published the other day in an 
American literary weekly, in which he 
charged an American publisher of his work 
with having concocted and added chapter 
headings to it without his knowledge, and 
evidently to his great disgust.” The objec- 
tion to chapter headings in a work of fiction 
is that “they are quite unnecessary, often 
misleading, and generally trivial, even when 
done by the author.” The writer objects to 
illustrations, also, declaring that his partial 
lack of appreciation of Thackeray is due to 


A man sees a flagman stop a train, and © 


the novelist’s “inane doll-like pictures of 
his characters.” As for portraits of authors, 
“what a shock it is to have loved Herrick 
and then suddenly to come across his por- 
trait; with women writers it is often 
worse.” 


Getting Characters and Dialect. — An author 
does n't have to look far beyond his own 
doorstep for characters, even in the placid 
village of Dobbs Ferry, says Rev. John Tal- 
bot Smith, who lives there. It is not hard 
to find subjects to write about, he says, and 
the dialect or slang is easy to acquire if one 
sets about it right. He finds a few weeks’ 
observation enough to familiarize him with 
the ideas and expressions of the person he 
wants to put into a story. 

“ Folks think it is hard to learn the slang 
and quaint expressions of the Bowery or of 
any provincial class,” said Father Smith, 
“but it isn’t. <A little observation is all 
that one needs. 

“Such persons do not have many ideas, 
and their vocabulary is limited, and a little 
association soon enables one to get into 
their way of speech and almost of thinking. 
Of course, in putting it in print the personal 
element is lost, and that is why so much 
that sounds interesting when it is spoken is 
dreadfully dull in a book. 

“There’s a young fellow who lives in my 
parish that I have put into a story coming 
out in next month’s Ave Maria, and that 
illustrates what I mean. He hasn't had 
much education and is the leader of a gang 
of town boys. 

“When I first saw him I picked him out 
as a good chap to watch. He comes in to 
see me a good deal, and I have given orders 
that he isn’t to be corrected for his misuse 
of language, but just let alone. 

“They call him Rip, and I would trust 
him with anything. Rip is the leader of the 
boys from this part of town, and every night 
they get together in a garage and tell 
stories and indulge in horseplay. The next 
day he tells me all about it. 

“One of the fellows was explaining his 
views on matrimony, and said that when he 
got a job that paid him $100 a month he 
would look around for a wife, and she 
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would have to possess $60,000 before he 
would marry her. 

“*T guess their children will be born with 
gold teeth,’ Rip explained to me as express- 
ing his opinion of great wealth.” — New 
York Sun. 

Collaboration. — Though Alice McGowan 
Cook rode alone through the Black moun- 
tain region the distance of 1,000 miles in 
search of literary material, not a word of it 
did she use until it was sifted by her sister, 
Mrs. Grace McGowan Cook. For they are 
literary partners with the rigid rule that all 
the work of each passes through the hands 
of both, whether signed by one name or 
both. 

An iftimate friendship and association 
long antedated the literary co-partnership 
of Beulah Marie Dix and the late Mrs. 
Sutherland. The plot for “The Lilac 
Room” was a notion in common, the prin- 
cipal germ being gained from a paragraph 
in a newspaper. It never mattered whose 
idea was used so'long as it was a good one? 
They read, studied, traveled together con- 
stantly, crossing to Europe three times. 
The merging of interests and style became 
so complete that when they were attending 
the rehearsals of ‘The Road to Yesterday,” 
they would turn to each other, in comic un- 
certainty, at the close of some speech and 
ask: “Is that yours or mine?” 

When Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was asked 
if there was a decided division of chapters 
in the novels written by her and her hus- 
band, she replied: “I should say there was, 
and all the parts of ‘Come Forth’ which 
were assailed by the critics were mine, while 
the portions commended were Mr. Ward's.” 

Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell 
Praed make every sentence joint work, so 
that neither knows which is which. Mc- 
Carthy insists that two heads are better 
than one in novel-writing, but declares that 
the partners should always be a man and a 
woman, since humanity ought to be re- 
garded from both a woman’s and a man’s 
point of view. 

Two cases of wonderful collaboration 
among Frenchmen are remembered pleas- 


antly—those of the De Goncourt brothers 
and Erckman and Chatrian. The two latter, 
though living mostly apart, and meeting 
seldom, had such unity of imagination and 
style that any of their long list of novels 
reads as if it were the work of an individual. 
With the brothers De Goncourt it was dif- 
ferent. Devoted to each other, wealthy 
enough to travel luxuriously when the 
health of the younger demanded it, they 
roamed at leisure through Europe and 
Africa, made sketches in pencil and oil, and 
finally tried their hand at writing plays, 
essays, and novels together. They were in- 
separable, and being happy and affluent, did 
not mind in the least that the first ventures 
fared hardly. Indeed they wrote a friend, 
when their first success came: “ We are so 
surprised to discover that people can really 
make money in writing books !” 

Kate Douglas Wiggin found collaboration 
so pleasant with the Findlater sisters and 
another woman friend (who writes under 
the pseudonym of “Allan McAulay”) in 
“The Affair at the Inn,” that she has joined 
with them in the making of another com- 
plete novel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Brown are the 
joint authors of two recent novels. Mr. 
Brown has written two novels with his 
brother-in-law, H. B. Boone, and two indi- 
vidually. 

Besant and Rice began their long literary 
partnership when Rice was editor of Once a 
Week and Besant was a_ contributor. 
Charles Welsh, who published their first 
work, “Ready Money Mortiboy,” delights 
in recalling the quarrels they had over their 
most precious character, “ Dick.” They 
used to talk over the novel when it was in 
process of making, and one evening when 
Jimmy Rice had finished his chapter ( each 
man did alternate chapters ), Besant asked 
worriedly : “Why, what are you going to 
do with Dick ?” 

“ Besant,” answered Rice, “I am intend- 
ing to do what I blankety-blank please with 
him in my chapter, and you can push him 
where you want him in yours.” 

Let Besant finish the account: “ Rice had 
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an idea which he proposed to work out to- 
gether—the prodigal son was to come 
home again, apparently repentant, in reality 
to get what he could out of his father, and 
then return to his boon companions. How 
we wrangled over this headstrong hero of 
ours! Whatever we did, wherever we went, 
Dick sat between us. But, in spite of his 
bad habits, worse companions, and _har- 
dened conscience, he had some human 
weakness and vje loved him.” Yet the in- 
evitable overtook Dick. He had to pay for 
the past. And when the novelists had made 
their story work out consistently, Besant 
commented : “ Dick died ; he had his faults, 
but he was Dick, and he died. The manu- 
script was finished and the last wrangle was 
over.” — Boston Globe. 

How “The Lost Chord” Was Composed. — 
The music of “The Lost Chord” was com- 
posed under the most touching conditions. 
Arthur Sullivan was watching by the dying 
bed of his brother Frederick. One night 
shortly before death the invalid sank into a 
peaceful slumber. Arthur, who attended his 
brother day and night, took the opportunity 
to read, and it happened that his eyes fell 
on Adelaide Anne Procter’s poem, “ The 
Lost Chord.” 

The verses impressed him greatly, and 
music appropriate to them suggested itself 
to his mind. Taking a sheet of music- 
paper, he began to write, and so absorbed 
was he in his task that he sat hour after 
hour working at it until the song was com- 
pleted. Probably the acute emotional con- 
ditions under which the music was composed 
account largely for the power to touch the 
emotions which undoubtedly “The Lost 
Chord” possesses. —George Leon Varney, 
in the National Magazine. 

Books of Steel and Nickel.— Mr. Edison 
says that book covers may be made of steel 
and that nickel may be used as a substitute 
for paper. 

“ Nickel,” he says, “will absorb printer's 
ink. A sheet of nickel one twenty-thou- 
sandth of an inch thick is cheaper, tougher, 
and more flexible than an ordinary sheet of 
book paper. A _ nickel book two inches 
Such a 


thick would contain 40,000 pages. 








book would weigh only a pound. I can 
make a pound of nickel sheets for a dollar 
and a quarter.” ‘ 


Indexing Novels, —One Mr. Appleby sug- 
gests great possibilities in development of 
the index for the convenience of novel 
readers. Thus :— 

Aeroplane, Devereux falls from, p. 3. 

Blood, Red ; see Red Blood. 

Catastrophes, Averted: Helen saved from 
under an automobile, p. 27; from run- 
away horse, 39; from French count, 64; 
from train wreck, 159; from sub-marine, 
233; Devereux escapes from thugs, 12; 
from Yaqui Indians, 127; from the Mat- 
terhorn, 256; from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, 272. 

Red Blood Devereux’s ; seethes, p. 2; boils, 
12; goes to his head, 22; rises in out- 
rage, 32; sings in his veins the chant of 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 85. 


And in the same way the woman of the 


‘house would save time by looking up the 


references that most appeal to her : — 


Accidental meetings, Helen’£ with Deve- 
reux, p. 30. 

Bouquet, the first, p. 5. 

Bridge, Helen loses $200 at, p. 29; Helen 
loses $300 at, 43; Helen determines to 
learn, 44. 

Despondency, Helen’s, at Devereux’s cold- 
ness, p. 4; at his taking her “No” as 
final, 123. 

Jealousy, Helen’s, pp. 5, 7, 9, II, 13, 15, 17, 
et seq ; Devereux’s, pp. 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 
18, et seq. 

Kiss, Helen’s and Devereux’s first, p. 13; 
again, 17; again, 22, et seq. 

Reconciliation ; see Jealousy, Despondency, 
Heart-ache, Remorse, Winsomeness. 


So might fiction be made a source of en- 
tertainment almost as stimulating as the 
moving picture show. 

Giving a Proofreader His Due.— Mr. White 
has left us. When we missed him the other 
day they told us he had to leave hurriedly 
because the government unexpectedly re- 
quired him to enter at once upon his home- 
stead claim in Washington state,* and so he 
started across the continent with only 
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twelve hours’ notice. He had been with 
Collier’s for twenty-six years, all that time 
as proofreader, and head proofreader for 
the last ten. Heaven only knows how many 
errors of ours he caught. When we wrote 
“woollen,” he wrote on the margin of the 
proof, “ Standard Dictionary spells with one 
‘l’” If we wrote “Saturday, July 4, 1776,” 
the proof would come back with a penciled 
observation, “ July 4, 1776, was Thursday.” 
Long devotion to the business of being 
strictly accurate had developed in him a 
gentle but determined opposition to our oc- 
casional lapses from literalness. To be sure, 
he was not infallible. We blush even yet 
when we think of that old Collier edition 
of Browning in which these two lines are 
supposed to rhyme :— 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

That first fine careless rupture. 

Sitting in a corner of the crowded com- 
posing room, and bending close over his 
desk, Mr. White. had read, in the course of 
his work, every word of Dickens probably 
twenty times ; Shakspere, line by line, over 
and over again; and so of Balzac, Thack- 
eray, and many other great authors. It is a 
big and sudden change of environment to an 
apple ranch on the Pacific coast; but the 
home, and forty acres of his own, will be 
the consummation of an intelligent ambition 
which other city men well might emulate. — 
Collier’s. 


A Big Dictionary of Abbreviations. — The 
whole of the distinctive language evolved by 
man’s effort to keep pace with the hurry of 
modern life will be contained in the latest 
dictionary of abbreviations, which is now in 
the printer’s hands. 

The new work, which will contain upwards 
of 750 pages, represents nearly thirty years 
of quiet labor on the part of its compiler, 
W. T. Rogers, F. R. S. L., who until re- 
cently was  sub-librarian at the Inner 
Temple. 

“Every branch of life,” said Mr. Rogers 
in the course of an interview yesterday, 
“has evolved its own series of abbrevia- 
tions. My dictionary aims at being a com- 
plete guide to all these signs and letters. 
For more than thirty years I have been col- 


lecting abbreviations in my spare time. 
Hardly a day goes by on which I do not 
add one or two to my stock. A few days 
ago, for instance, as I was hurrying along 
near the Strand, I saw the letters ‘I. C. S. 
P.’ on some offices. I wonder what pro- 
portion of the passers-by know that this in- 
dicates the offices of the Incorporated 
Church Scouts Patrols! Another day I 
brought back the magic letters ‘S. S. M. 
I. F. and G.,’ but have not yet been able to 
discover their hidden meaning. 

“One part of the book will be devoted to 
signs, astronomical, motoring, and printing. 
A special appendix will give all the legal 
abbreviations. 

“In this department the need for correct- 
ness is very great. The letters ‘I. L. R.,’ 
for instance, stand for ‘ Indian Law Report.’ 
The Irish reports must be obbreviated as 
‘Ir. L. R.’; while a careless writer will 
often make his ‘I’ so like a ‘T’ that 
printers imagine the letters to mean ‘ Tas- 
manian Law Report.’” 

The legal appendix is complete, and so, 
too, are letters A and B of the dictionary. 
The next two letters are in the printer’s 
hands, and the whole, Mr. Rogers hopes, 
will be out in August. — London Mail. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Humsrer Poets. Second Series. A collection 
of newspaper and periodical verse, 1885 to 1910. 
By Wallace and Francis Rice. 428 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50, net. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1o11. 
The First Series of “ The Humbler Poets,” 

including the best newspaper and periodical 

verse published in the fifteen years from 

1870 to 1885, was so successful that it is now 

in its eleventh edition. This Second Series 

deserves to have as warm a welcome. The 
title is derived from the line of Longfellow, 

“Read from some humbler poet,” just 

before which he says, in the poem, “ The 

Day Is Done,” that in so reading one is not 

to seek his consolation “ from the grand old 

masters, not from the bards sublime.” As 
the compilers of this book point out, Long- 
fellow evidently intends to include among 
the humbler poets “all who do not fall 
within the select and august company desig- 
nated, yet are indeed true poets within their 
smaller and nearer field.” The title, there- 
fore, is comprehensive, and the inclusion in 
the book of Kipling’s “ Recessional” and 
Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” perhaps is 
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justified. Most of the names of poets in 
the table of contents, however, are un- 
familiar to the general reader. This does 
not mean that their poems are not good. 
On the contrary, most of the verse in the 
volume is of a high standard of excellence, 
and not a little of it well deserves the name 
of poetry. The most human poetry of the 
present day, in fact, that which appeals most 
strongly to the hearts and intellects of 
readers, is that printed in the newspapers 
and the minor periodicals, not the mystic 
poesy of the leading magazines. This 
volume, while it has not been compiled with 
as good judgment as the First Series was 
by Slason Thompson, bears out this state- 
ment, and the compilers and publishers have 
rendered a great service by preserving from 
oblivion a great number of good poems that 
are nowhere else accessible. W. H. H. 


Taree Weeks 1N THE Britis Istes. By John U. 
Higinbotham. Illustrated. 328 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Chicago : The Reilly & Britton Company. 191. 
This is the third book that Mr. Higin- 

botham has written to show how much can 

be seen in three weeks abroad — more, he 
says, than can be seen at home in an entire 
summer. Longer vacations are all right, 
but, according to his theory, three weeks is 
better than no loaf at all. To any one who 
is going to England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
his latest book will give suggestions of the 
greatest practical value, while the general 
reader will find it not only instructive, but 
highly entertaining. Mr. Higinbotham is 

a Chicago business man who has a sharp 

eye for the odd and interesting in foreign 

travel, and who has a very bright and breezy 

style. He is the fortunate possessor Of a 

strong sense of humor, that crops out every 

little while, and adds much to the attractive- 
ness of what he writes. His book is full of 
information, but it is not given in the dusty 
guide-book way, and the reader is con- 
stantly amused. Half a hundred good hali- 
tone pictures increase the value of the book. 

Tue Future Citizen. By F. A. Myers. 189 pp. 
Cloth. Boston : Sherman, French, & Co. 1911. 
The future of our country, as Mr. Myers 

reminds us, depends upon the children of 

to-day and the unborn who will succeed 
them. In this thoughtful book he discusses 
the conditions that tend to make poor citi- 
zens, and suggests how existing evils may 
be remedied. His chapter headings include 
the subjects of Mental Inheritance, Mar- 
riage, Race Suicide, Cost of the- Child, Edu- 
cation, Parental Mistakes, Home, Why 

Bovs Go Wrong, Juvenile Crimes, External 

Remedial Efforts, Child Labor, Socialism, 

and The Church, showing that he has con- 

sidered his topic from nearly all possible 
points of view. In discussing the relative 





influence of heredity and environment, he 
quotes from eminent and reliable authori- 
ties, and his chapter on Education contains 
many truths and much plain speaking. Mr. 
Myers complains that the present school 
curriculum 1s “topheavy and impractical,” 
and adds that “Self-reliant, capable men 
and women cannot be made of boys and 
girls who are merely entertained in schools.” 
He makes a strong plea for the adoption of 
the motto, “Be educated for life, not for 
school,” and he believes that “ What indus- 
trial conditions of this time require is more 
skilled workmen, not more able foremen 
and superintendents.” The chapter of 
Remedial Efforts contains practical sugges- 
tions enough to convince the reader that 
Mr. Myers has given time and thought to 
the problem he discusses. The book may 
be studied with enlightenment by parents 
and teachers, and by any others who have 
in hand or are interested in the training of 
our future citizens. W. M. 


Tue Passinc or tHe American. By Monroe Royce. 
189 pp. Cloth, $1.20, net. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker (Inc. ). 1911. 

Returning to America after twelve years 
in Europe, Mr. Royce is amazed to observe 
here the effects of the influx of the 
foreigner. He quotes from an Italian’s cir- 
cular the statements, “In fifty years from 
now New York will be what the Italians 
make it,” and “There are already 900,000 
Italians in Greater New York.” With these 
and 2,500,000 other foreigners, Mr. Royce 
estimates that New York is not quite one- 
fifth American. In a few more generations, 
he prophesies, the same will be true 
through the whole United States. “ This 
sort of thing must be stopped at once,” he 
says, “or we are lost.” From this gloomy 
point of view Mr. Royce casts his eye over 
the various phases of American life and 
character, and shows to his satisfaction — 
or dissatisfaction —that the native Ameri- 
can is being outstripped by the alien in the 
industrial and commercial affairs of the na- 
tion, and will be finally eliminated if he does 
not mend his ways. Throughout the coun- 
try the author can see little but degenera- 
tion. The book is pessimistic and of a na- 
ture to arouse controversy, but it is worth 
reading, even though its statements of fact 
and the opinions of its author cannot always 
be accepted. W. H. H. 


Tue Return or Carorttne. By Florence Morse 
pe apy 4 65 pp. Cloth, 40 cents, net. New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls Company. orr. 

Most _ appropriately dedicated “To the 
Sweet Girl Graduate ” is this latest book in 
the Hour-Glass Series. It contains a whole- 
some and sometimes-needed lesson, frankly 
set forth in the story of a young girl's 
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home-coming to a solicitude and love the 
worth of which she was not quite ready to 
appreciate. It is a human and truthful little 
tale, with the attractiveness of Mrs. Kings- 
ley’s other stories. M. L. H. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





“ Marre-Ciarre,” ry Marcuerite Aupovx. W. 
D. Howells. Editor's Easy Chair, Harper's Maga- 
zine (38 c.) for June. 

New York AnvD Its Turee Lispraries. Richard 
Garnett. North American Review (38 c.) for June. 

A Joyovs Mystic (Thomas Traherne ). Louise 
Collier Willcox. North American Review (38 c.) for 
June. 


Japanese Fiction. Sadakichi Hartmann. Forum 
for June. 
SHELLY’s SKYLARK. Charles Hanson Towne. 


Forum for June. 

Poet Maxers or tHE New L[rary. Mary W. 
Arms. Forum for June. 

THe New Yorx Pvstic Lisrary. Illustrated 
Montrose J. Moses. American Review of Reviews 
(2B c.) for June. 

Twenty YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
Brander Matthews. American Review of Reviews 
(8 c.) for June. 

Women Wuo Write Prays. With twenty por- 
traits. Elizabeth Lonergan. Strand (18 c.) for 
June. 

Tue Novet anp Mrs. Humpury Warp. Profes- 
sor Lewis Worthington Smith. Twentieth Century 
Magazine ( 28 c.) for June. 

Is Rostanp A Practarist? Wyllys Rede. World 
To-Day (18 c,) for June. 

EprrortaL ResponsisiLity, NEWSPAPER OPPporRTU- 
nity, ProGress AND ORGANIZATION. Harris Dante. 
National Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for June. 

Women 1n Journatism. Miss V. A. L. Jones, of 
the St. Louis Republic. National Printer-Journalist 
(23 c.) for June. 

Styte in Literature—II. Archibald Dunn. 
Author (London) (18 c.) for June. 

How My Morner Wrote “ Uncre Tom’s Casin.” 
Charles Edward Stowe. Ladies’ Home Journal for 
June. 

A Visit to tHe Home or Harotp Becsre. With 
portrait. Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. Zion’s Herald 
€8 c.) for May 3. 








THe ATMOSPHERE OF A LiFe ( Harriet Beécher 
Stowe ). Rev. Charles Edward Stowe. Christian 
Register (9 c.) for May 4. 

THe AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. VIII.—“ All the 
News That’s Fit to Print.” Illustrated. Will 
Irwin. Collier’s (13 c.) for May 6. 

What Is News? A symposium by newspaper 
editors of the United States. Collier's (13 c.) for 
May 6. 

Wuat Is News? A symposium from the manag- 
ing editors of the great American newspapers. 
Collier's (13 ¢.) for May 13. 

A COoME-BACK FROM THE New York Times. A 
reply to Will Irwin’s estimate of Adolph S. Ochs. 
Louis Wiley. Collier's (13 ¢.) for May 13. 

Wuat Is News? A symposium by newspaper 
editors of the United States. Collier’s (13 c¢.) for 
May 20. 

Tue Honor or tHE Press. Don C. Seitz. Har- 
per's Weekly (13 ¢.) for May 6. 

BRAINS AND CHaracter. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) 
for May 6. 

Harry Fenn: An AppRECIATION. With portrait. 
Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for May 13. 

Tue Rvusstan 1n Fietion. Outlook (8 c.) for 
May 6. 

Dickens IN AMERICA. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Outlook (8 c.) for May 20. 

THomas Wentworth Hicernson. Outlook (8 c.) 
for May 20. 

Tue House Wuere tHe Bap Boy Livep. Iilus- 
trated. Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Outlook (18 c. ) 
for June ( May 27). 





NEWS AND NOTES. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke has withdrawn his 
resignation as Murray professor of English 
literature at Princeton, and will retain the 
chair. 

Louise Chandler Moulton left an estate 
valued at $295,428. 

The Putnams say that the sale of Myrtle 
Reed’s “Lavender and Old Lace” has 
nearly reached 300,000 copies. Her “Old 
Rose and Silver,” published in the fall of 
1909, is in its one hundredth thousand, and 
her “ Master of the Vineyard,” published in 
the fall of 1910, is in its eightieth thousand. 
Florence Barclay’s “ The Rosary,” published 
in the fall of 1909, has had a sale of 290,000 
copies, and her “ Mistress of Shenstone,” 
published in the fall of 1910, is now in its 
one hundred and twentieth thousand. 

“The Mother of Goethe: Frau Aja,” by 
Margaret Reeks, will be published soon by 
Mr. Lane. a 
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The full, authoritative Life of John Rus- 
kin, by his friend and disciple, E. T. Cook, 
will be published in this country by the 
Macmillans. 


Frangois, the valet of Guy de Maupassant, 
has published his recollections of his master. 

A biography of the late Henry Charles 
Lea, the historian, is in preparation, and 
those who have originals or copies of let- 
ters from him are asked to send them to 
Arthur H. Lea, 2004 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Writers of plays who find managers un- 
sympathetic will have a friend hereafter in 
the Professional Woman’s League. There 
is a stage at the league rooms, at 1999 
Broadway, New York, and on this stage 
the league purposes to bring out, from time 
to time, things by young playwrights who 
have more talent than influence. 

The Chicago Madrigal Club announces its 
ninth annual competition for a $100 prize for 
the best madrigal written by any composer 
resident in the United States, the contest 
to close October 1, 1911. The poem to be 
set to music this year is a sixteenth century 
piece by Thomas Weelkes, “In Pride of 
May.” The judges are Edgar Nelson, J. S. 
Fearis, and D. A. Clippinger, the last- 
named being the Madrigal Club director 
and chairman of the jury. 


Arthur E. Stilwell, president of the 
American irrigation exposition, which will 
have its first exhibition in November at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, offers 
a prize of $100 for the best verses on the 
subject, “ The Empire State, New York.” 

The National Post ( New York ) is a new 
fortnightly magazine “of character and 
purpose, which interprets the general news 
and the significant events of the world, and 
deals with the vital problems and the impor- 
tant persons of the nation.” The first num- 
ber is about the size of Success, with three 
columns to the page. 

Vision is a new quarterly journal of 
zsthetic appreciation of life, edited by Wal- 
ter Story, and published at 60 Washington 
square S, New York. 


A new combination of magazines is to be 
known as the Columbian-Sterling Company. 
The six magazines included in the deal are 
Hampton’s, the Columbian, the Home, the 
Sterling, Orff’s Farm Review, and _ the 
American Woman's Review. The first 
three are published separately in New 
York; the last three are issued by the 
Western Magazine Publishing Company of 
St. Louis, of which Frank Orff is president. 
Orff will be head of the new company, which 
has been incorporated for $4,000,000. Al- 


bert Ellery Bergh, managing editor of the 


Columbian Magazine, will be managing 
editor of all the publications, and Ray Long, 
associate editor of Hampton's, becomes edi- 


‘ torial executive of the combination. Hamp- 


ton’s Magazine is to publish exactly the 
same kind of stories and articles as in the 
past ; there will be no change in the edito- 
rial policy. For the present, the main 
manufacturing will be done at St. Louis, the 
present home of the. Western Magazine 
Publishing Company; but the different 
magazines in the group will retain their 
separate identities. Ultimately, there will be 
a building in New York, where all the 
magazines will have their headquarters, to- 
gether with a central typographical plant. 
Human Life ( Boston) was sold at auc- 
tion May 18 for $2,500 to E. F. Hackett, of 
New York, who declined to make any 
further statement than that the publication 
of the magazine would be continued. The 
May number is out; the June number, if 
issued, is to be done by the purchaser, al- 
though the matter for it is practically ready. 
Lippincott’s is going to add two business 
departments to the magazine, and also in- 
crease the number of pages of fiction. 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
died at Cambridge, Mass., May 9, aged 
eighty-seven. 
Dr. William R. A. Wilson died at Pitts- 
field, Mass., May 14, aged forty-one. 
Harriet Waters Preston died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., May 15, aged sixty-nine. 
Sir W. S. Gilbert died at Harrow, Eng- 
land, May 29, aged seventy-four. 





